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ARE HONORS PROGRAMS 
NEEDED IN PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS? 


Programs for superior students in American 
colleges and universities have been confined by 
and large to the liberal arts and sciences. And 
yet, as Fred Harvey Harrington, Academic Vice 
President of the University of Wisconsin, points 
out in our lead article: “Honors programs are 
least often found where they are most needed— 
in the professional schools that train young people 
for specialized careers in such fields as Engineer- 
ing, Business Administration, Education, Law 
and Medicine.” 

We are disposed to concur with this judgment 
although we also recognize that significant inno- 
vations are being made in not a few professional 
schools. However, it can hardly be denied that in 
most of them students upon graduation have 
rarely been exposed to the theoretical foundations 
of their particular disciplines and to the exciting 
stimulation of academic research. More im- 
portant yet, they have rarely been permitted the 
privilege of having their educational horizons 
transcend the usually narrow boundaries of pro- 
fessionalism per se. Unless something is done to 
widen the intellectual perspectives of these pro- 
fessional schools, they stand in danger of pro- 
ducing a breed of faceless technicians rather than 
the perceptive men and women whom we should 
like to think are the end products of our academic 
institutions. 

Professional education must mean more than 
mere preparation to make a living. It must also 
involve the student in the political, economic, 
aesthetic, intellectual, and moral issues of the 
society in which he lives. Honors programs in 
the professional schools, we submit, are one 
means to this end. 
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WHERE HONORS PROGRAMS 
ARE MOST NEEDED 


By 

FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON 
Academic Vice President 
University of Wisconsin 


Honors programs are least often found 
where they are most needed—in the pro- 
fessional schools that train young people 
for specialized careers in such fields as 
Engineering, Business Administration, 
Education, Law and Medicine. Those 
interested in the superior student should 
give this matter their attention. 

“Least often found” is a statement of 
fact. Granted, some professional schools 
do have Honors programs, or next best, 
provision for individual research or spe- 
cial study. But by and large the pro- 
fessional schools have lagged behind the 
arts and science colleges in this respect. 
The present upward swing in Honors and 
related work is associated chiefly with 
departments of letters and science, and 
the liberal arts people tend to take the 


lead in student, faculty, and admin- 
istrative discussions of what should be 
done for the academically talented. 

Very well then, we can agree that 
special programs for the gifted are “least 
often found” in the professional schools. 
But are they really “most needed” there? 
This is a matter of opinion, on which, of 
course, there can be disagreement. 

There are those who feel that special 
programs are not needed at all in the 
professional schools. Not a few faculty 
members inside the professional schools 
themselves are of this persuasion. Their 
assignment, they maintain, is to turn 
young people into specialists. This is 
difficult at best, given the staggering 
amount of knowledge now required in 
every professional field. The task is the 
more difficult because preprofessional re- 
quirements reduce the time available for 
professional training; also because most 
professional schools want to teach basic 
theory as well as how-to-do-it. So is it 
not best to concentrate on completing the 
necessary professional training, rather 
than attempting to “do everything”? Will 
not the students themselves (jobminded as 
they are) prefer to stick with the standard 
career-oriented curricula? 

The “most needed” view will also be 
rejected by many outside the professional 
schools. Quite a few liberal arts profes- 
sors believe that programs for the gifted 
fit most appropriately into letters and 
science curricula. There are found most 
of the fundamental disciplines. There 
Honors programs were born; there they 
flourish today. Why force such special 
work on job-centered professional school 
students? Why not be content to con- 
centrate on liberal arts students, with 
their “broader view”? 

In weighing these objections, we should 
remember (1) that the professional 
schools are now attracting many of our 
ablest young people; and (2) that gradu- 
ates of these professional schools are 











eagerly sought after by business, industry 
and government. 

Now, perhaps this is unfortunate. 
Perhaps it would be better if all bright 
young men and women took liberal arts. 
Perhaps it would be better if business, 
industry and government did more of 
their recruiting in the arts and science 
colleges. Perhaps the nation would bene- 
fit by a reversal of the trend toward 
specialization in higher education. So 
William Whyte, Jr., tells us in The 
Organization Man, with particular ref- 
erence to schools of Business Administra- 
tion. So Arthur Bestor and others insist, 
in connection with the rise of colleges of 
Education. Or perhaps the other side is 
right—in our complicated modern world, 
we need to specialize as never before. 

No matter. Whichever side is right, the 
central point remains. Able young peo- 
ple do in fact choose to go into profes- 
sional schools, and the graduates of these 
schools do in fact move into responsible 
positions in the American economy, 
society and culture. And there is no 
reason to believe that this situation will 
change in the near or middle future. 

Going on from there. Virtually every 
American believes that the United States 
must make full use of the nation’s best 
minds. Talented youngsters must be 
given the maximum opportunity to de- 
velop their abilities, in the interest of this 
country and the world. It is also clear 
that we should give the decision-makers 
of the future as good an education as is 
humanly possible. 

It follows, then, that educators in- 
terested in the superior student cannot 
ignore the professional schools. Indeed, 
they must give these schools their strong 


attention. For, by their very nature, the _ 


professional courses put emphasis on 
training for specific careers. To give the 
ablest professional students something 
extra will require an additional effort. 
Hence, the thought that work is “most 
needed” here. 


Suppose the professional schools do 
introduce new programs for the gifted. 
Will these programs be worth while? It 
depends. Much of the effort will be 
wasted if emphasis is on more job train- 
ing. Research-oriented programs should 
yield better results. But best of all will 
be programs deliberately designed to give 
the best students opportunities to broaden 
their intellectual horizons. 

Being job-conscious, many students 
will themselves prefer the more-voca- 
tional-training approach. Some profes- 
sors will want this too and will see special 
sections for the gifted as an opportunity 
to pile on additional information on how- 
to-do-it. But the broad trend in profes- 
sional education is in the opposite direc- 
tion. The faculties of most professional 
schools are putting increased emphasis on 
fundamental theory, and will want to 
point their ablest students in that direc- 
tion. Instead of giving more bread-and- 
butter training, they will want their young 
people to go further into mathematics or 
physics or social psychology or language. 
This, of course, will give the broader type 
of training which outstanding students 
deserve. 

Another trend will be toward directed 
group or individual research. This is 
certainly to be preferred to the job- 
focussed approach. Research experience 
at any level is likely to affect a student 
profoundly, and shift attention away from 
the narrowly vocational aspects of a par- 
ticular professional program. Once in- 
terested in research, a student is likely to 
want to dig deeper, to analyze, to raise 
fundamental questions. The research ex- 
perience may also turn the better student 
toward graduate work, and possibly to- 
ward a teaching career—a development 
most of us would favor. 

But, despite its value, specialized re- 
search does not have the broadening in- 
fluence we want to bring to bear on the 
brightest undergraduates. Let us hope, 
therefore, that the professional schools 

















will try to do more in some of their pro- 
grams for the gifted. Perhaps some of the 
ablest students can be encouraged to 
look far beyond the limits of their pro- 
fessions, and to see how their chosen 
fields are related to other callings, and 
to knowledge as a whole. We have gone 
far in specializing, and our specialties 
have served us well. But it is altogether 
clear that our outstanding people, our 
future decision-makers, must learn to 
bring together the specialized contribu- 
tions into meaningful over-all patterns. 
Why not prepare the best minds for this 
task? 

Some will say that such integrating 
programs are merely repeating what is 
offered in the gateway courses of the pre- 
professional years — social science and 
humanities surveys, the introductions to 
this and that. Much, needless to say, can 
be done in the pre-professional programs; 
there is plenty of room for Honors courses 
there. But the student is more mature 
when he is taking his professional work, 
and by this time he is acquiring special 





skills. Programs for the ablest profes- 
sional school students should build on 
this maturity and on this specialized pro- 
fessional knowledge. Working out from 
this field, the student will be able to see 
his profession in its broad intellectual 
framework, its social context, its relation- 
ship to other areas of knowledge. 

Who can supervise this sort of pro- 
gram? Not many, to be sure. But there 
are professors in the professional schools 
who are capable of handling these experi- 
ments. Some are doing this type of thing 
right now, mixed in with their regular 
teaching. Many would be pleased to have 
the opportunity to try something more. 
And here and there one could locate a 
liberal arts professor who could help in 
one way or another. If “re-tooling” is 
needed (Ah, how we over use that 
word!), foundation aid should be forth- ' 
coming. Fundamentally, however, we 
can do the job ourselves if we desire to 
do it. For our brightest students are 
bright indeed, and they are ready and 
eager to help us learn along with them. 


a hard look at honors program 
A CRITICAL VIEW 


By 


HUGH G. J. AITKEN 
Department of Economics 
University of California (Riverside) 


The skeptic may play a useful role in 
public affairs, but he is unlikely to 
achieve popularity. Particularly is this so 
when he questions a current fashion, a 
trend that has elicited the enthusiasm of 
many well-meaning people and that ap- 
peals to a streak of idealism in all of us. 


A case in point is the current concern 
over the drafting of Honors programs in 
our colleges. To be “against” Honors 


* programs is now almost as unthinkable 


as to be “against” Mom and apple pie. 
Nevertheless, there comes a moment 
when all fashions must be subjected to 
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critical scrutiny. A fashion in education, 
in particular, needs to be scrutinized at an 
early stage in its development, lest the 
result be frustration and waste of scarce 
resources. 

Let us be clear, to begin with, regard- 
ing the matters that are not in dispute. It 
is impossible to quarrel with the general 
assertion that the aims of education are 
best served when each student’s ability is 
tested to the full, his potential for learn- 
ing fully explored, and his interests fully 
exploited. Let us agree, too, that in 
certain situations which unfortunately are 
all too common at present, these objec- 
tives are only very partially attained in 
the case of students whose intellectual 
abilities are superior to the norm of their 
peers. The reasons are familiar and need 
not be rehearsed here: most of them 
stem from the large size of classes relative 
to the number of instructors. And let us 
agree, finally, that the continuation of this 
situation causes a college education to be 
a much less profitable experience to the 
superior student than it might be, besides 
entailing, for our society as a whole, a 
waste of intellectual talent. 

If all this be granted, how can anyone 
be skeptical about Honors programs? If 
the desired objectives are agreed upon, 
how can one criticize attempts to achieve 
these objectives? 

Criticism is possible on two grounds at 
least. First, one may criticize the particu- 
lar procedures suggested as means of 
achieving the objectives. And second, 
one may criticize the timing of the effort, 
on the grounds that the most serious 
problems likely to arise in the next decade 
are of a completely different nature. 

Let us take the second point first. The 
most urgent problem facing undergradu- 
ate colleges in the next ten years or so 
will be, quite simply, a problem of scale. 
More students will be emerging from the 
high schools than ever before; more of 
these students will be qualified to enter 
college; and more of them will want to. 


We are all. familiar with the predictions 
of the growth in college enrollments, and 
we all know what this will mean for the 
average college teacher. Unless the in- 
stitution at which he is employed is able 
in some way to limit the number of stu- 
dents it admits—a procedure well nigh 
impossible in state-supported institutions 
—the result will be larger classes and 
greater pressure for a heavier teaching 
load. The mathematics of the situation 
permit no other answer. It seems to me, 
therefore, even granted the most opti- 
mistic assumptions about the future out- 
put of possibly diluted Ph. D’s, that the 
colleges will have their work cut out for 
them merely to handle the additional load 
of students. The adoption of Honors pro- 
grams inevitably means the diversion of 
instructors from teaching their regular 
classes and sections, if indeed it does not 
mean a net increment to the teaching 
load. New courses, new sections and new 
seminars are the standard recipe. Such a 
diversion, in the majority of cases, will 
not be feasible in the next ten years. The 
available teaching resources will be fully 
extended by the attempt to handle greatly 
enlarged numbers of students on the regu- 
lar basis. The only exceptions to this are 
the fortunate institutions that are in a 
position to set quantitative limits on en- 
rollment. 

The second point of criticism is of a 
rather different nature. There has been 
much concern about the “elitist” ideology 
alleged to be implicit in Honors pro- 
grams. The segregation of the superior 
student is said to be undemocratic and 
anti-egalitarian in some sense. I cannot 
believe that these criticisms are to be 
taken seriously: in any event rebuttals 
have already been made by others. There 
is, however, a less obvious consideration 
to be borne in mind. Honors programs 
typically involve the establishment of 
new courses or new sections that are 
open only to students of superior abil- 
ity. Since students, like instructors, have 








only a given quantum of time per day, 
this has the effect of removing such supe- 
rior students from the regular classes and 
sections, and thereby from their less tal- 
ented brethren. Even if we grant that the 
superior students will benefit from this 
procedure, can we be sure that the others 
will not be injured? Every instructor 
knows, I am sure, that a class with a few 
really bright students in it is much 
easier to teach than one composed solely 
of the run-of-the-mill. The bright stu- 
dents constitute an invaluable resource 
that the instructor can utilize for the 
benefit of the class as a whole. Remove 
these students and you have done more 
than just subtract so many heads: you 
have changed the nature of the whole 
class in an organic sense. If this is so 
— if the removal of the superior students 
affects the behavior of the residue—then 
it becomes illogical to appraise the bene- 
fits of an Honors program solely in terms 
of what happens to those in the program. 
You cannot remove the yeast and hope 
to bake good bread. 

To summarize, I would suggest that 
Honors programs, in the immediate fu- 
ture, are feasible only in colleges that can 
limit enrollment; and that they are de- 


sirable only if they involve a net addition 
to the course-load of the student, so that 
he is not removed from his regular 
classes. I would make one further point, 
though with some hesitation, for fear of 
being misunderstood. I am skeptical of 
proposals for Honors programs that 
emanate solely from Deans, Chairmen 
of Departments, and senior professors. 
The burden of such programs, if they are 
instituted, will largely fall not on these 
gentlemen but on the journeymen of the 
academic profession—the instructors and 
assistant professors, for the most part— 
and it will be felt in terms of pressures 
for increased teaching loads, with a con- 
sequent reduction in the time permitted 
for reading, writing and thinking. Just 
as an Honors program has “costs” for 
the students not in the program, so it has 
“costs” for those responsible for teach- 
ing in it, and these costs may in the long 
run be serious. The years ahead will 
generate enough pressures of this kind 
without adding to them by educational 
innovations which, however meritorious 
in principle, are inappropriate at this 
time. Our resources of academic man- 
power are scarce; let us be sure that we 
are allocating them correctly. 





FLEXIBILITY IN THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM 


By CHARLES C. COLE, JR. 


Dean, Lafayette College 





Dean Charles C. Cole, Jr. of Lafayette 
College has recently submitted a report 
on “Flexibility in the Undergraduate Cur- 
riculum” to the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, which awarded him a three- 
months travel grant. Dean Cole’s findings 
are based on visits to, and consultations 
with interested persons at, the following 
institutions: Brandeis University, the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, the Uni- 








versity of Chicago, Harvard University, 
Hiram College, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the University of 
Michigan, Oberlin College, Reed College, 
San Francisco State College, Stanford 
University, the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and Yale University. We 
have obtained Dean Cole’s permission to 
reproduce a summary portion of his re- 
port. 

In the final analysis, flexibility depends 
much more on the willingness, personality, 
and interest of the faculty, less on the 
formal requirements and procedures. Men 
are more important than mechanics. A 
lot depends on the environment as to what 
you do. Indeed, if the atmosphere of the 
campus, the quality of instruction and 
student body do not motivate persons, 
little is likely to be accomplished by 
articificial devices. 

As a result of my travels, I have come 
to the following conclusions: 

1. Advanced placement, independent 
study, and Honors programs are 
the most promising types of cur- 
ricular flexibility. They should be 
encouraged, extended, and given 
adequate financial support. 

2. Guidance for the gifted undergrad- 
uates should be expanded and im- 
proved. 

3. Library facilities play an important 
part in facilitating the effective op- 
eration of special curricular pro- 


grams. 

4. The attitude toward academic book- 

keeping should be revised. There 

is great need to eliminate the ruts in 

higher educational procedures; de- 

partmental autonomy, when it is 

tradition-bound, should be reduced. 

5. Undergraduates should be required 

to assume greater responsibility for 
their own education. 

These, then, are the random thoughts 

of a traveler who chose to visit some of 


the colleges and universities in the United 
States in 1958. One returns from such 
a trip impressed by the sense of ferment 
on college campuses. There are promis- 
ing experiments being tried; there are 
fascinating ideas being expressed. Edu- 
cators are wrestling with the problem of 
curricular improvement; they are seek- 
ing to push out the frontiers and make 
higher education more effective than it 
has been. An increasing number of them 
are concerned with extending flexibility 
in the curriculum so that all students are 
encouraged to work up to capacity, so 
that the educational pattern has relevance 
for the individual’s abilities, interests, and 
objectives. 

At the same time, one cannot help but 
be pessimistic about the higher education- 
al scene. Those institutions paying more 
than lip-service to the ideal of curricular 
flexibility are few in number. The pro- 
grams which are really challenging stu- 
dents to produce at their maximum are in 
the minority. Too many collegians are 
coasting. Too many colleges are limping 
along unable or unwilling to care for any 
but the mediocre. Too many faculties are 
too over-worked and underpaid to pro- 
vide that extra instruction, inspiration and 
guidance which the top students on our 
college campuses need to have. 

We conclude with the same question 
with which we started; why flexibility? 
Is it worth the extra expense, time and 
effort? Does today’s undergraduate with 
his streak of complacency and conformity, 
his lack of intellectual commitment and 
his frivolous ways deserve more of an 
education than he is getting? Perhaps not 
the majority of them. But every campus 
has a few, a handful here, a hundred or 
more there, who do deserve more than 
they are getting. For this group of gifted 
youth flexibility in the form of Honors 
programs and independent study would 
appear to be the answer. 
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a program for superior freshmen 


IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 





By WARNER 0. CHAPMAN 
Assistant Professor of Government 
Indiana University 


A crucial spot at which to meet the 
special needs of the academically supe- 
rior student in a large university is in a 
basic freshman course with a heavy en- 
roliment. For several years the Depart- 
ment of Government at Indiana Uni- 
versity has experimented in this area. It 
has undertaken both to offer a challenge 
to superior freshmen and to locate and 
stimulate from the earliest possible mo- 
ment future Honors students in political 
science. Beyond the first basic course 
most departments at Indiana ordinarily 
can assure to almost all students classes 
of moderate size and some degree of in- 
dividual faculty attention. 


Postwar enrollment at Indiana as else- 
where led to a general increase in class 
size. The usually recognized inadequacies 
of the large lecture section were accentu- 
ated, especially with regard to the gifted 
student. Increasingly the Junior Division 
became concerned over the number of 
outstanding high school seniors failing 
to matriculate after selecting Indiana or 
in various ways indicating, after enroll- 
ment, the lack of challenge from the 
usual freshman classes. Meantime the 
Department of Government, interested in 
improving the quality of its majors, be- 
gan a reassessment of its own basic 
course. This led it to join with other de- 
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partments of the College of Arts and 
Sciences in inaugurating a series of spe- 
cial sections for freshmen ranked in the 
top ten percent of the entering class. 

In an experience probably common 
where an admittedly more demanding 
course is offered on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis, the Department of Government 
found that only a handful of the nearly 
three hundred eligible freshmen actually 
enrolled. This group was below any ef- 
fective teaching size, except for the tutor- 
ial method for which these students were 
neither highly enough selected nor ade- 
quately prepared. Lack of enrollment, 
however, did not affect the belief that 
good students warranted special efforts 
and the Department of Government con- 
sequently instituted changes aimed at a 
higher degree of participation. 

Under its present system the Depart- 
ment encourages superior freshmen plan- 
ning to take its basic course to select one 
of a number of small sections of a one- 
semester, three-hour course in American 
government for which six hours of credit, 
ordinarily received for the regular two- 
semester course, is granted. This is a com- 
promise between merely advancing the 
better prepared freshman immediately to 
upper level courses with university credit 
for those skipped or simply providing sec- 
tions of the regular course limited to out- 
standing students. Both extremes were 
rejected on the assumption—subsequent- 
ly supported by departmental testing— 
that a high percentage of its superior 
freshmen possess at matriculation a level 
of factual knowledge of American gov- 
ernment not substantially below that of 
the average freshman completing the 
regular course. While this condition 
might support simply accelerating the 
top group of freshmen, the Department 
believed that it had something distinctive 
and significant to offer which would 
otherwise be lost. Neither superior high 
school attainment nor high academic 


promise necessarily prepares even the 
most gifted of freshmen to confront in- 
telligently the major problems of a politi- 
cal order. The current program is de- 
signed primarily to encourage independ- 
ent thinking, discrimination in the selec- 
tion of materials, and critical analysis, 


In no essential way is the course for 
superior freshmen a condensed version of 
the regular two-semester course; no effort 
is made to cover the same material nor 
are the texts and methods of instruction 
the same. Instead, it is devoted to an in- 
tensive treatment of selected key issues in 
American democratic government. Ex- 
tensive readings are assigned in political 
science, history, and literature—in pri- 
mary sources where possible. These are 
analyzed and reported upon by the stu- 
dent in five or six essays during the se- 
mester and in class sections conducted as 
discussions or utilizing a modified soc- 
ratic method. Reliance is placed on the 
superior intellectual capacity and interest 
of the student who ‘s made responsible in 
a very real sense for his own progress. 


Class sections are limited to a maxi- 
mum size of twenty students each. The 
most serious error in original planning 
was to assume that larger sections might 
be successfully used. Not sufficiently 
taken into consideration was the fact that 
previous experience had been with un- 
segregated classes with probably fewer 
than six or eight students who were “supe- 
rior’ and who would regularly partici- 
pate in discussion. No unusual problems 
of guiding discussion nor of finding time 
in an hour for all to speak were antici- 
pated. During the first semester of the 
present experiment the instructors found 
that with thirty highly motivated and 
keen students, not at all hesitant to speak 
up, the best laid plans for coherent dis- 
cussion dissolved regularly into a number 
of divergent conversations. Those faculty 
members who have participated in the 
program believe that while an ideal class 











of superior freshmen should have from 
ten to twelve students, sections of twenty 
are fairly acceptable. Yet with this size it 
is noticeable that time limitations permit 
only the most aggressive really to par- 
ticipate. 

In its recruitment the Department has 
abandoned its initial come-and-get-it 
technique and writes directly to each 
prospective freshman designated as a 
superior student. This is done while the 
student is still in secondary school. It 
calls attention to the quality sections and 
requests the interested student to indicate 
by letter before actual matriculation 
whether he intends to enroll and for 
which semester. Designed initially to 
determine the requisite number of sec- 
tions and to avoid the problem of under- 
enrollment which still plagues other de- 
partments, this procedure has apparently 
served to boost the total number who 
participate in the program. Currently one 
of every two designated superior fresh- 
men participates compared to one in sixty 
under the previous system. The Govern- 
ment program for the more able freshmen 
has also served to arouse interest among 
high school teachers. 


To weigh the factors contributing to 
the success of this venture is difficult. The 
incentive of extra credit granted and the 
direct approach used in advertising this 
fact have undoubtedly been important. 
But the prestige of the course itself has 
also been growing. Increasingly the value 
of the course or the stimulation of its 
method of instruction is stressed by a 
participant as the outstanding experience 
of his freshman year. Counselors of able 
freshmen who have been missed in the 
original selection and serious students on 
their own regularly seek permission to 
enroll in the course. 

The Department’s gain is obvicus. The 
coutse for superior freshmen is consist- 
ent with its concept of service expressed 


in manifold ways in its total program. It 
also has proved an admirable mechanism 
for discovering from among the selected 
freshmen high caliber candidates for 
serious Honors work in government and 
for affording these a better base from 
which to enter the Honors program. In 
the competition to keep the value of high 
quality academic work before these stu- 
dents, who are usually also budding 
campus leaders, an early taste of the de- 
mands and the rewards of sustained in- 
tellectual effort may make them more 
likely to devote the proper time and prep- 
aration to their studies. 

The program is not without its costs. 
Staffing it has been relatively easy with 
some of the demand met by recent addi- 
tions to the faculty and the remainder by 
recourse to the staff of the regular sec- 
tions, justified in part by the economies 
of the new program as well as by its 
merits. (An instructor of a special sec- 
tion may teach only twenty students, but 
he teaches two such sections in the course 
of a year. In the regular basic course he 
would probably teach forty students for 
the two semesters.) The costs to the in- 
dividual instructor may be higher, as al- 
ways where an Honors type of teaching is 
conscientiously offered. The time and 
care of preparation and the necessity of 
meeting the needs of a rather large num- 
ber of gifted students on an individual 
basis may actually place one of the 
heaviest teaching loads laid on an instruc- 
tor of undergraduates. It is also quite 
frequently pointed out that the withdraw- 
al of superior students from regular sec- 
tions affects adversely the learning pro- 
cess of those left. Rejecting this argument 
insofar as it condones a sacrifice of the 
gifted, the Department of Government is 
currently experimenting in its regular 
sections with new methods of instruction 
intended to offset the loss of stimulation 
to class discussion following the removal 
of the superior student. 























EP ORAS n 6.t.s. 3 Swe 


IN ENGLISH 





By RUDOLF B. GOTTFRIED 
Professor of English 
Indiana University 


In describing the Indiana University 
junior seminar in English it is perhaps 
advisable to omit altogether a discussion 
of the theory and objectives of an Honors 
program. Our seminar has its appeal not 
as part of any program, however exalted, 
but as a type of instruction; none of its 
meetings in all probability would make 
an impressive exhibition on TV; and its 
members are not so much sparkplugs or 
star performers as they are intellectually 
alert and sensitive undergraduates. 

The seminar was initiated two years 
ago for a highly practical purpose. In his 
junior year an Honors student had hither- 
to followed an independent course of 
study, meeting individually with his in- 
structor and writing papers in a more or 
less restricted field. This method had 
three marked disadvantages: first,.a jun- 
ior usually lacked sufficient background 
for independent study and consequently 
often learned less from it than from a 
conventional class in the same subject; 
second, the nature of the material often 
did not encourage an instructor to dis- 
tinguish the various possible approaches 
to literature; and third, the student was 
cut off from the example and criticism of 
his fellows at a stage when both would 
have been most useful. To correct these 
shortcomings, it was decided that in place 
of independent study junior Honors stu- 
dents should take both an Honors semi- 
nar and, simultaneously, a heavy four 


hour survey course which is required of 
other English majors in their senior year. 
The survey course was intended to pro- 
vide the basic reading and a common 
background for the seminar; the seminar 
itself would concentrate on the various 
approaches to literature. 

This plan has worked out well in prac- 
tice. To secure a necessary uniformity, 
since various instructors teach the semi- 
nar, the departmental Honors Committee 
has defined the several points of view 
from which students are to prepare re- 
ports: the period approach, the genre 
approach, the biographical approach, the 
analytical approach, the evaluatory ap- 
proach, and a combination of two or more 
of these. On the two occasions when I 
taught the first semester of the seminar, 
which corresponds to the period from 
1500 to 1700, I assigned More’s Utopia 
for the period approach, Lyly’s Euphues 
for the genre approach, Raleigh’s “Pas- 
sionate Man’s Pilgrimage” for the bio- 
graphical approach, Donne’s “Valediction 
of Weeping” for the analytical approach, 
Deloney’s Thomas of Reading for the 
evaluatory approach, and Dryden’s Absa- 
lom and Achitophel for the combined ap- 
proach. As far as possible, I tried to as- 
sign each student a report in all of the 
categories. However, available time, 
number of students, and other factors fre- 
quently ruled out a perfect distribution. 

By way of actual class procedure, the 











seminar meets once a week for two hours, 
which provide sufficient time for two or 
three short oral reports with unprepared 
discussion. Toward the end of the se- 
mester, when we have reached the com- 
bined approach, the seminar consists of 
one long oral report with prepared as well 
as unprepared discussion. My own prac- 
tice has been to ask that a written version 
be turned in a week after an oral report 
on the same subject has been given. I 
firmly discourage students from reading a 
final draft as an oral report since they 
must never be allowed to think that their 
work cannot be improved. And precisely 
because they are highly intellectually cap- 
able, the criticisms of the seminar should 
be peculiarly useful to them. Finally, I 
try to read their written reports, with un- 
usual care, correcting minutiae as well as 
commenting at length on what seems to 
me to be wrong or right by way of both 
content and organization. 

The capability of our Honors students 
is quite variable, in part because too much 
dependence is placed on grade-point 
averages in selecting them; and this un- 
evenness appears in various forms. 
Among the five or six who make up the 
seminar, two or three are apt to lead the 
discussion, and one or two are usually 
abstainers. Yet those who speak with the 
greatest ease are not necessarily the most 
skilled writers. Granted, the verbally 
articulate may occasionally misspell a 
word; this is no cardinal sin. But what 
shall we call an Honors student who is 
uncertain of his grammar or oblivious of 
the need to arrange his ideas in a logical 
order or blind to the evidence that lies 
on the page before him? And how shall 
we deal with one who is perennially late 
with written work? The seminar under- 
lines the fact that the superior student, if 
he deserves far more of our attention 
than he has hitherto received, is not al- 
ways by any means the perfect student. 


A seminar like ours offers an unusual 


opportunity for correction and develop- 
ment. In a group of five or six girls and 
boys it is possible to relax without dis- 
integrating, and the means for inducing 
this condition are ready at hand. The 
seminar meets at my home, in my up- 
stairs study where the chairs, if not alto- 
gether comfortable, at least have a-dif- 
ferent shape from those provided by 
Indiana University. The students can 
sit in a circle and smoke; if they want 
them, there are coffee and cookies. They 
can talk familiarly together, and I make a 
point of calling them by their first names 
(a kind of relaxation achieved by effort). 
There are no bells, banging doors, or 
academic interruptions. Indeed, these 
circumstances are trivial in themselves, 
but they facilitate the real business of the 
seminar. The informality of the occasion 
encourages the students to help one an- 
other by offering elaboration, disagree- 
ment and support; even those who are 
inordinately shy can learn something 
from presenting their ideas for criticism 
by an audience so unconstrained. 

The teacher’s role is necessarily cur- 
tailed in such a seminar. He assigns the 
topics for reports, at least in the begin- 
ning; he suggests a certain amount of 
background reading; he briefly explains 
the nature of the various approaches to 
be used; and he reads and annotates the 
written reports. Aside from performing 
these routine duties, he is wise to in- 
tervene as little as possible. At times, of 
course, the discussion must be channel- 
ized toward central issues. Or a patent 
error might need to be exposed; a situa- 
tion in which the teachers, profiting like 
the others from the general ease, can 
allow himself a blunt question or a friend- 
ly innuendo, Admittedly on occasion I 
have yielded to the temptation to do too 
much of the talking. After a meeting 
where I have said comparatively little, it 
has sometimes given me a certain exalta- 
tion to wander over the field, gathering 
the loaded ashtrays and the crumbs. 








the independent study approach 
IN ECONOMICS 





By E. R. WICKER 
Department of Economics 
Indiana University 


The Honors program in economics at 
Indiana University aims to provide op- 
portunities for independent study other- 
wise not available to superior students. 
It includes special Honors seminars and 
tutorials. Although Honors candidates 
are permitted to enroll in a first year 
graduate course for Honors credit, such 
a course has never been considered a 
substitute for the seminar or the tutoriai. 

Whom to admit to the departmental 
Honors program has been a serious prob- 
lem. Experience has indicated that some 
“superior” students (those with high 
grade point averages) do not benefit 
greatly from departmental Honors work. 
In a minority of cases sufficient motiva- 
tion may be lacking; or there may be a 
reluctance to abandon regular supervised 
classroom procedures. Unfortunately, 
the superior student is often more attract- 
ed to these procedures than others. In 
fact, a part of his academic success may 
well have been due to this attachment to 
formal classroom methods. At Indiana 
previous academic performance certainly 
has not been an infallible guide as to who 
might benefit most from a program of 
independent study. Indeed, many stu- 
dents whose work in economics has been 
outstanding fail to qualify for depart- 
mental Honors work because of over-all 
grade point deficiencies.* These students 


are encouraged to enroll with the Honors 
candidates in the special Honors semi- 
nars. 

Economics majors who are doing 
Honors work usually enter the program 
in the junior year, although admission at 
a later time is not precluded. It is 
thought advisable to postpone admission 
until after the completion of the intro- 
ductory Principles of Economics course, 
which is taken in the second year. During 
the second semester those students who 
have done outstanding work in the first 
part of the Principles course are en- 
couraged to enroll in a sophomore semi- 
nar. The purpose of this seminar is partly 
to stimulate greater interest in economics, 
partly to provide superior students with 
an opportunity to work with their peers, 
and partly to recruit students for the 
upper division departmental Honors pro- 
gram. Although to date the sophomore 
seminar has not particularly succeeded 
in inducing the more able students to 
enter the Honors program, it frequently 
has provoked them to continue their work 
in economics. 

The new economics Honors student 
participates in a weekly tutorial conduct- 
ed by a faculty member who closely 
supervises his reading and written work. 
Subject matter is selected to allow the 
student to substitute tutorial work for 


*A minimum grade point average is stipulated by the College for admission to all departmental Honors 


programs. 
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one of the larger junior-level economics 
courses. 

Initiating the first year Honors stu- 
‘dent to methods of independent study 
requires special considerations, perhaps 
more than it sometimes receives. It can- 
not be assumed, of course, that all supe- 
rior students know how to work efficient- 
ly on their own. Nor does a diet of read- 
ings, unaccompanied by written work, 
prove a satisfactory introduction to in- 
dependent study. Oral reports, more- 
over, are often equally unsatisfactory. A 
preferable procedure has been to have 
the student prepare a weekly 1500 to 
2000 word paper. The subject of the 
paper, carefully selected, is supposed to 
awaken, as well as sustain, the student’s 
interest. It also requires fairly rigorous 
methods of analysis. One of the diffi- 
culties of this procedure is to maintain 
sufficient flexibility to accommodate the 
needs of the individual student. Even 
among superior students, suffice it to say, 
some write better than others; some have 
more imagination than others; some are 
more interested than others. Recognition 
of the diversity of abilities and needs of 
individual Honors candidates is a pre- 
requisite for a successful program of in- 
dependent study. Not the least important 
of the by-products of the essay tech- 
nique is the incentive it provides the 
student for improving his literary style. 

The tutorial with essay has two main 
advantages. Introduction to independent 
study is carried out with detailed super- 
vision by a faculty member. The really 
able student is afforded maximum op- 
portunity to pursue work tailored to fit 
his individual needs. Moreover, the tuto- 
rial establishes a far closer relationship 
between instructor and pupil than is pos- 
sible either in the seminar or the class- 
room. Unless the Honors candidate has 
developed sufficient self-discipline to 
work efficiently on his own, he is not 
likely, I submit, to benefit very much from 
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seminar discussions. And if he has, it is 
doubtful if the seminar can provide any 
additional great incentive. Admittedly, 
some extra stimulation may come out of 
the give and take of other superior stu- 
dents, but the incentive to prepare ade- 
quately is almost inevitably weaker than 
is the case with the tutorial. The tutorial, 
in brief, is to be preferred to the special 
seminar in a program placing particular 
emphasis on independent study. 

Now this does not mean, of course, 
that the seminar may not serve a useful 
function in the departmental Honors pro- 
gram. At Indiana, however, the econom- 
ics seminar is not restricted to Honors 
candidates. It is also open to superior 
departmental students who are not cther- 
wise eligible to participate in the Honors 
program. In this respect it serves a dual 
purpose. Another merit lies in the fact 
that at Indiana the Honors seminar con- 
stitutes part of the official teaching sched- 
ule; tutorial work, on the other hand, is 
usually done in addition to one’s regular 
teaching responsibilities. Consequently, 
some faculty members are reluctant to 
accept tutorial work if it means an extra, 
uncompensated teaching burden. 

At the end of the senior year, a com- 
prehensive written and oral examination 
is given to determine whether or not the 
student should be recommended for Hon- 
ors in economics. Results of these exami- 
nations have not been entirely satisfac- 
tory for two reasons. Due largely to in- 
experience, the candidate usually lacks 
the requisite skill in writing an effective 
comprehensive examination. Equally, the 
examiners are short of experience in 
evaluating its results. Greater attention 
must be given in the future to the prob- 
lem of improving examination perform- 
ances. The department’s efforts in the 
immediate past have been concentrated, 
and perhaps too much so, on qualifica- 
tions for admission and methods of con- 
ducting Honors work. 

















notes and comments 





The College of Business Administration at the UNIVERSITY OF WASHING- 
TON will begin an Honors program this spring semester. DR. WARREN W. ETCHE- 
SON, Director of Honors at the College, writes: “We have created three sections of 
Honors to be offered superior Business Administration juniors and seniors. Each sec- 
tion carries 5 hours credit on a quarter basis. The sections are completely independent 
of each other. Because these offerings will be led at times by people from other dis- 
ciplines and because we wish them to have an interdisciplinary flavor, we are calling 
them Conjoint Honors Colloquia. At present colloquium material will be selected by 
agreement between the instructor and the Honors Committee. Themes which have been 
proposed include: ‘Impact of World Religions on Business Ethics; ‘Social Forces In- 
fluencing the Executive Life;’ ‘The Role of the Businessman in World Politics; and 
‘Social Responsibilities of the Businessman.’ It is our hope that the Business Administra- 
tion Honors student will be permitted to transcend regular course offerings and gain 
insights into the world about him that otherwise would go untouched. We plan to call 
upon teachers in other disciplines a great deal to present matters outside the area of 
Business Administration. This will be particul.rly true in those cases where the dis- 
cipline helps explain the environment within which business operates.” 


The School of Education at BOSTON COLLEGE, supported by a grant of $25,- 
000 from The Fund for the Advancement of Education, has worked out and put into 
effect this year a distinctive Honors program. Students engaged in the program will 
take special seminars in their sophomore, junior and senior years. The unique aspect 
of the program is that the members of the senior Honors seminar will share the teaching 
and leadership responsibilities of the sophomore Honors seminar with DR. GERALD 
McDONALD who will be in general charge. Senior Honors students, in other words, 
will teach their sophomore counterparts. 


According to the REVEREND CHARLES F. DONOVAN, S. J., Dean of the 
School of Education, “Among the outcomes desired from the use of this technique are 
habits of analysis and reflection, intellectual self-confidence, poise and tolerance in 
academic discussion, consistency in expressing and maintaining a point of view, and a 
habit of questioning, with appropriate humility, the generalizations of others, whether 
the generalizations are made by fellow students or famed philosophers. . . . The senior 
seminar will aim to give Honors students a share in the academic leadership of the 
college, experience with discussion-seminar techniques, and first-hand knowledge of the 
difference between mastery of a subject for personal use (learning) and for communica- 
tion to others (teaching). These acquirements would be valuable for students in any 
collegiate Honors program, but are particularly appropriate for Honors students in a 
School of Education.” 





The UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE is offering for the first time this semester a 
one-hour course designed for outstanding members of the junior class who plan to go on 
into graduate work upon obtaining their baccalaureate degrees. The course, which 
will meet once a week for two hours, will be centered about basic ideas in the sciences, 
humanities, and social sciences. Three faculty members, who wili be in charge of the 
course, will seek to assist the students in selecting graduate schools which best cater to 
their needs, not only academically but also by way of scholarship and fellowship assist- 
ance. 

e. 

The academic standing committee of the UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA unani- 
mously approved a resolution calling for the initiation of an Honors program. Accord- 
ing to Professor ALBERT W. JOHNSON, Assistant Professor of Botany, preliminary 
steps are being taken to reorganize the curriculum along general education lines. 

® 

At BAYLOR UNIVERSITY a faculty committee has been appointed under the 
chairmanship of Professor JAMES E. WOOD, JR. of the Department of Religion to 
plan for the institution of an Honors program. Other members of the committee are: 
Professor PATRICIA SHEPARD, Department of German; Professor PAUL WIL- 
SON, Department of Sociology; Professor KATHERINE BAKER, Department of 
Mathematics; Professor HENRY L. ROBINSON, Department of French; Professor 
ROBERT PACKARD, Department of Mathematics; Professor H. DICKEN CHERRY, 
Department of Political Science; Professor CORNELIA SMITH, Department of Biol- 
ogy; Professor WILLIAM HUNTER, Department of English; Professor E. BRUCE 
THOMPSON, Department of History; Professor HAYWOOD SHUFORD, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy; and Professor KENNETH BEAN, Department of Psychology. 

& 

Dean ARTHUR E. JENSEN of DARTMOUTH COLLEGE writes with regard 
to Honors work at that institution: “We have for the last thirty years encouraged 
Honors work among our students, and it is now an integral part of the curriculum... . 
for example, in our Department of Mathematics the very top students are placed into 
Honors sections, and by the time they graduate from college they have achieved the 
equivalent of the work normally required for a Master’s degree. In the Department of 
English about a dozen of the best juniors are put into special small sections, each with 
a tutor, and pushed at a rather rapid pace. Each department devises its own Honors 
plan that will fit best into that discipline. Students doing Honors work are normally 
given booths in the library in which they can keep books and other paraphernalia. At 
the end of the junior year about a dozen of the very best juniors are made Senior Fel- 
lows. They are relieved of all course requirements and have a year of independent work 
under the guidance of a tutor.” 





From time to time we have received several 
letters commenting on articles which have ap- 
peared in this newsletter. We have not felt free the 
to reproduce these letters, some of which have ‘ 
contained extremely pertinent observations. superior 
Therefore to remedy in part this situation we student 
should like to include in THE SUPERIOR STU- 
DENT a “Letters to the Editor” column which J. W. Cohen, Director and Editor-in-Chief 
will permit our readers to air their opinions H. H. Quint “Associate Director and 
either on specific articles appearing in the news- Managing Editor 
letter or on general problems relating to the 
superior student in our colleges and universities. Executive Committee: S. P. Hays, lowa; J. H. Robert- 


"nate" son, Michigan; E. W. Strong, California; C. G. Taylor, 
We should want to limit such letters to 300 ieutiane Siete: @ E. Weeaener, tomes W. ©. 
words. Weir, Colorado; D. Wynn, New Mexico. 





